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and thorough tillage make it possible to 
grow it in a stiffer, or clayey soil, such as is 
naturally better adapted to wheat. Barley 
land must be soft and friable, and perfectly 
yificial Organ cf the N. E. Agricultural Society) | clear or free from weeds. It cannot endure 
weeds, and hence if the lend is foul from 
& 52 North Market Street, Bosses | neglect of clean cultivation, sow almost any 

Upposite Faneut! Hail other crop rather than barley. On light 
soils, barley is perhaps the best prepara- 
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»2.50 per annum in advance —$3.@@ | tion for clover and the grasses, and as grass, 
ae nas Satine ontent at the option after all, is the ultimate object with most 
er, until all urrearages are paid. farmers, it will continue to be cultivated. 


MAN fers great advantages to " 
reulation is large, and among the | No crop does so well after barley, as grass. 


rtion oftheco ity > . . - 

_— a We are indebted for the beautiful illustra- 
tions of barley, to Flint’s Grasses and For- 
| age Plants, which describes them in detail. 


‘ risin One Square, one in- 
nt insertion, 50 cents 
n large orders 
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LOI OIF OI IOI OI OI OI OIE Corton CeLturs. By Joseph B. Lyman, late of 

BARI E\ Louisiana. With an additional chapter on Cot 

» ee ton Seed and its uses. By J. R.Sypher, New 
yrman 





York. Orange Judd & Co 

This treatise on the cotton plant and its 
, and most proht- 

" f rowed barley? 
er acre If any, 


culture is the result of twelve years experi- 
ence among the cotton growers of the 
southwest. It appears to be full, complete 
r. F. j|and practical and therefore useful to all 
engaged in the production of this great 
1s early as 1602, having | staple. We say appears, for we must con- 

sey” 1 at the time of his | fess to a want of familiarity with the details 

anid oles 1of Cuttyhunk, of the business and to a knowledge, which 
early twenty years before the arrival ot the | would enable us to pass a judgment upon 
stone ot Pls tke correctness of the author's teaching. 
imerous varie- | This much we can say for it, that it is inter- 

esting and well written, while the various 











y wa roduced into Massachusetts, 








barley may be referred to one species, 
— 4, as the type, and | parts of the plant, the implements by means 
, irieties originated of which it is cultivated and the processes 
(his is two rowed. The spike-|0f cultivation are so illustrated as to be in- 
threes, and the | telligible to every reader. It is a volume of 
k to back, so that it is| about two hundred pages, well printed and 


g, every ear of | neatly bound, and its price is $1 50. Itisa 
y must , f six rows of spikelets | valuable addition to our agricultural litera- 
the midlly cele f each set of | ture, covering a ground which has never 


elet being in- | been very fully treated before. 





T two 
numerous varieties. If 


Goryespondence. 


. f¢ et of threes are per- 
pikelet imperfect, #e | MLS 
. ‘I , 
ey; but if all the spike- | FERTILIZERS. 
. | = 
ct and ul 2 
€ —_ fruitful, we | Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
or the Hordeum | 


Having been a farmer for upwards of half 

















paying the higher rates of duty in classes 
one ard two, were of the sworn average 
value of a fraction less than sixteen cents 

— per pound, while the average value of the 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 15,779,769 imported in oless three, was 8 
No man’s moral or intellectual character | fraction over sixteen cents per pound. Thus 


THE WOOL TARIFF. 


EXPOSURE—SOMEBODY DAMAGED. 


not to be damaged beyond all hope of public thirds of all the wool imported under the 
confidence hereafter, by the following facts | preseu.t law, up to about the middle of Dec. 
and figures, if he has had a prominent hand | last, paid only the nominal, lower rates of 
in causing the circumstances which produce | duty, while these wools were absolutely more 
them. We think that they prove a mon-| valuable than the wools imported in class 
strous injury done to a large portion of the} one and two, which paid the higher rates of 
people and their property, which neither | duty. More remarkable still, if the imports 
time should obliterate from the public/at Boston are taken separately, the 
memory, nor penitence atone. 2,108,248 pounds imported in classes one 
In the Country Gentleman of January 16,| and two, were of the average value of only 
is a noticeable article which explains the sad | fourteen and a half cents per pound, while 
condition of our wool growers, the depre-/| the 2,628,830 pounds imported at nominal 
ciation of the value of sheep more than/| duties in third class, were of the average 
seventy-five million of dollars, which cannot| value of nineteen and a half cents per pound, 
fail to attract public attention, and settle the | mere than a third higner than was paid for 
opinion of farmers as to the true position of | wools imported in first and second classes, 
some men and their influence upon our/ which classes are so defined by the Jaw, and 
agricultural prosperity, and whether they| the section so worded as to exclude more 
have been, or are the truest and best means /| than half of the clothing and combing wools 
of promoting or securing it. usually imperted, and known in commerce 
The article, which is editorial, concludes | as such; while the third class section is so 
with this earnest and impressive paragraph.| worded by names of particular kinds of 
“These statements are submitted for the| wool, and also includiag all such wools 
thoughtful consideration of our readers.| usually imported heretofore from certain 
They may aid in illus'rating the value of} countries named, and “ elsewhere,” (meaning 
the counsels by which the wool growers have | all the world as basis of supplies to come 
been guided during the past few years, and/| in under this section) that a majority of the 
the degree of prosperity to which these} clothing and combing wools of the world, 
counsels haveled.” Who were these counsel- | usually imported, (being arbitrarily and cun- 
lors? and whicn were the agricultural papers | ningly excluded from classes one and two by 
that backed them? Will Messrs Randall | ingenious phrasevlogy) are included in the 
and Co. have the goodness to show them up| third class for nominal duties only. 
to the public, and the Rural New Yorker| Ifthe reader wishes to understand the 
designate the journals, for both are just at | practical operation of the new tariff and its 
this time of some little interest to farmers. | legal interpretation, let him refer to our 
We think the facts and figures belcw,| article,“ What the proposed and rejected 
when presented, will prove to a mathemati-| tariff bill really is,” published in the Plough- 
cal demonstration, man in the fall of 1866, where the whole 
Ist, That more, about two-thirds of the| bill is explained, where he will see, aided by 
total imports of wool under the present] the above figures, that the practical opera- 
tariff, have paid only the nominal duties,| tion of the new wool tariff is precisely what 
being worked into the third class by the| wethen declared it would be, if it ever 
ingenious phraseology of, and the arbitrary | passed ; for we then said, “ that the proposed 
































Harmers’ Omnibus. 





— In fifteen years, sheep have increased 
in Ireland, over 2,000,000. 
—A tree has lately been eut in Ohio, 


stands high enough, or is strong enough, | j¢ js conclusively proved that about two- 


this year, from this country. 47,827,344 
pounds of cheese. 

— Stock hogs and cattle rre very cheap 
in many parts of the West, on account of 
the high price or scarcity of feed. 

— The herses in Pike County, Ill., are 
dying of a disease, the name of which their 
owners have not learned. 

— The Chieago cattle yards have 150 
acres floored with plank. There are pens 
for 75,000 cattle, 20,000 sheep, and 20,000 
ogs. 

— The editor of the North Jowan, has 
seen a stalk of oats which had one hundred 
and fifty-four plump kernels ou it. 

—The crop of flax seed raised in the 
West last year, is supposed to be at least 
twice as large as that of any previous season. 
— Hop poles have largely advanced in 
price in Wisconsin, on account of the large 
demand, hep raising being found very profit- 
able. 

— Agriculture fas assumed a new phase 
in Nebraska. The farmers are all planting 
forests, which will bless future generations 
if not the present. 

— Last year corn was selling at Clarl s- 
ville, Ga., at $2 per bushel; it is now worth 
only forty cengs. Other crops in about the 
same proportion. 

— Cotswold sheep are said to be in greater, 
demand in England now, than ever before. 
Ata late sale, 55 rams averaged $150, in 
gold. ; 

— From the census of New York, in 1865 
it seems that the number of sheep in th 


cent., in ten years. 

— Tennessee farners are becoming dis- 
gusted with cotton raising, and many more| Thaer says: 
thousands of wheat will be raised during the 
coming year, than was harvested the present. 








— Up to Nov. 1, there had been exported 
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; . ; and ertinl o ahi , ill i ’ i 
4 r rowed barley - fa century, and having used horn piths, horn | this —— pan paulicgtion made by = o nets ma attempted — a — The cattle plague has assumed such effect - the ont qninnal fs A 
: may Ce classe@ | shavings and ground bones for the last | for it. growers.” Fasn't te HPS RAS awe “| formidable dimensions inthe Pe: ted br — Thee ~ is brigh d 
g, strictly speak- twenty years as a fertilizer, I propose to} 2nd, That since the first and second|this third class is made a sort of gene:al|. . di Ae ay ais ished th rw strong, which sendena.it "better pm <a 
ds, the two} give my experience. classes do not include one-half the kinds of|reservoir to swallow up and include at b a ee es straw, both for feeding out in the winter and 
For corn, one part bone, one of ashes, one | the clothing and combing wools of the world | nominal duties, all the wools of the world, en Ge Gedd high! as litter for horses and cattle. ra 
wed Larley i the|of sandy loam; mix evenly under cover,| usually imported, better and more valuable | clothing, combing and hairy, except a few » George Geddes, a highly success-| stocked with cattle and sheep— especially 
ee y Apap. : : : , 7 ful farmer in New York, cays great | the latter—the great value of this crop does 
t has been found | moisten with water, tread down so as to| wools ave imported in the third class, sub-| grades of clothing, and four kinds of Eng- dent cecal ts Cited is ho ep} not lie in the grain and straw, so much as in 
gw [tis epresent- | make the heap compact. In a few days fer-| ject to the mere nominal duties prescribed | lish combing wovls, (which are not much ae ung, ~ P| the great amount of 
: ante | caus 3 “er . i te te : _ ; 2 tho fortility of the soil, :attiistheau Mercly tv| season of the year 
° ng out. "Phic | mentation commences ; if tt Is likely to Durn, | for this class—to wit: three and six cents|imported) and the Canada long wools, shetene th: chen tame astames bi 
early Eng shovel it over. In three or four weeks the | per pound, than in either first or second| (which are the same thing) all of “ English — The Japanese ere have signified P Te makes excellent feed in the fall, lon, 
ated, proba- | bones will be dissolved. I put a small hand- | class. blood ;” therefore, should such a bill ever their willingness to exchange seeds and after grass becomes entirely worthless: 
‘ extent than | ful in a hull; it costs about ten dollars for} If these two positions ate proved, it fol-| pass Congress, the majority of the wools jants with the Agricultural Bureau st again in the spring, 80 soon as the snow is 
the whole,|an acre. If it is put in the hill pure, when | lows as a corollary, that all which Mr. Ran-| imported will come in substantially duty oe . : off the ground, it makes good pasturage, 
' : : : ashington, but have stipulated that we/and may be used as such until the grass is 
’ ‘ sidered the best. | the heating process takes place, it burns the | dall has said and written from some unknowr | free. Do not the above figures prove that shell cond outs Gait. large enough to make 
Many other and newer varie-| roots off the corn. This I believe to be| motive—to wit: that bill “ was a good one,’| what we predicted then, has actually come — John Danforth, of New London, Conn. this fall and spring fee 
ive be ntroduced, and | reason why so many have been disappointed | that “ the law is working well,” that wools|to pass? The above article was also pub- send: affidavits to the Agricultural De pn for graiv. Rye is usually ready to cut be- 
some extent, both | in its use. For potatoes twice as much as| are paying the high duties of ten cents per lished in the Prarie Farmer, the Ohio Far- ment, to show that two Chester aad — he ny: wheat—hence outot tre way 
try and in Great | for corn. pound, and ten per cent ;” “ if the wool grower | mer, and the Farmer and Mirror, in the eS sie witaiie. off. tnbiiall the ba 4 The veel "best, edapted, ~ "~ ich 
- : i is a ric 
»-e who have Bones for grass cannot be equalled by any | will be patient, ete.,” all will come out right, | fall of 1866, and all who wish to under- one 343, the other 311. “ . sandy loam, though no one of the cereal 
th them, have | fertilizer known to me. When I seed down | is all mere gammon for some purpose and| stand this wily law thoroughly, are referred ail Mr Laneas hve proved boy expert- grains will adapt itself to a greater variety 
back upon the | to grass, 1 sow broadcast ten hundred to| for somebody's benefit. Whose and why? | to the article in those papers. inoue eek ‘Ik. pl Fy ls i ee It will do well on arich loamy 
mmon two rowed | the acre, and harrow in. Oats are not apt| [y the way, it isa very suspicious cireum-| Having proved conclusively our three |, . the ai Per ery > Pesci fect! . peg Aon ‘oe a ta 
1s the most reliabley|to lodge and are very large. It will last} stance that Messrs Randall & Co. and the| points, we are not responsible for the bad ouent Ge eee = ob aan te ~. luxuriant growth. Then, ah will ‘eae 
imstances of soil | almost an indefinite time. I have some horn| Rural New Yorker, and the manufacturers’ | working of she new tariff. We warned far- hemenil ey Ibe sealed up till ite a better return on a light sandy soil than 
veing adapted | piths ploughed in seventeen years ago. There| other organs, having the custom house| mers of the consequences that would follow re sia se ma Dg ” corn or any other crop.— Kz. 
| y to a greater range of | is now ten times as much grass there than | figures before them, have not said one word | its passage. The responsibility rests upon nts « 4 x hr , _ 
} ‘ ny other. It is| where none was put. about the immense amount of wool imported | them, and all they can now do, is to consider ond ta oar ~e 7 f an 7 | ——- _ —_ MANURE OVER. 
( coming to maturity,| One year ago last spring 1 sowed twenty | at mere nominal rates of duty. Was it not] well the gubject, and mind in the future teen late 8 a . hee - - would This is essential to rotting well. When 
xteen weeks /two dollars’ worth of bones on an acre,| as natural and as easy to have told the wool| whose counsels they follow. A taousandth ennai an a he kt Geer oper in ay of animals are 
g sufficient time for it to| whieh I seeded to grass last season. 1} growers the whole truth? Then why has it] part of these losses in the depreciation of out <r — —— spring, the air is Vilec 
y tl The weight | mowed it twice, and estimate the crop at|not been done? The bill or the agreement] wool and sheep by the new tariff, would ey ae — Ho alt tain than tie the material will not rot until it has been 
varies from forty-| four tons. Iam satisfied that I harvested | was kept back from the press and the knowl-| have secured them a good law. 7 forked over, were it to remain there for a 
a eee a T 2 lie : “a . | not so many hogs to be marketed in that) year or more. If it is loosened up so that 
eig fifty-tour pounds. two tons more by the use of bones. Then | edge of farmers, till it was reported in the The above figures contain cne cnsolation Sete. eb taee Gate fet d says the| the air can circulate through it, the enti 
I <s ona mellow and) consider a good crop for twelve years; | House. Was this done that it might be|to the Ploughman, which should recommend Pe vtaa — Bitins 9 Bey rk |™ass wilb decay in A ye 7 ye that it 
well tilled soil generally grow | doesn’t it pay? It would advise those that|rushed through in spite of the wishes of| it to the favor, confidence and patronage of oui © thlihs con cmd as er will be easy to pitch and spread it. Now, 
three feet high, and the | are about to buy bones, not to buy flour of| farmers, or to prevent its merits being|every wool grower. All that has been said <a xt Spri it \ jerk the most expeditious manner of 
sbout three inches in| bone. publiclydiscussed? It appears so to us,| on this subject has proved but too true. It ? — is + ape pw _ nos iheqenee a peta dye 
g vith an av rage num- At some bone mills they make large quan- | and all subsequent acts of the same parties} has thus proved itself to be, not only the 7s pa a pura im the a eal Set up ives lene poles as for pitching hay 
, f twenty-six grains. | tities of tallow and soap. The shank and_| since, look as if there was an original plan| wool growers’ unflinching friend and advo- 052 r f the 32,695,797 i yrs U ited on a round stack, and make a hole down to 
\\ -esent in avother col- | shin bones are boiled until all the fat and|to humbug and cheat farmers out of their cate, but their clear headed, intelligent and| , = Pe 966 he cca ‘int : as the bottom of the manure first; then thrust 
. the Hordeum vulgare of animal matter are extracted; then they sre|+qual rights, for the benefit of wool brokers, | far sighted counsellor. States. Int » the live stock of Ohio wes = “= —— — eee, 
pa .| putin a hot oven. The process is called|importers e¢ id genus omne. Here come ; valued at $151,000,000. Sietet ei bead het die ee 
., or the four rowed variety, the rows |" y — P.8. No attention should be paid by} _ 4 correspondent of the Country Gen, | Pieces with hand forks. 
ne an teneenidiiie milling. Then they are ground and|the facts and figures. Scrutinize them 1 growers te euch ste ° 1 2 : . : ~, great service where the manure is very long. 
es egular, intermediat wool g tatements in WOO!) ¢jeman thinks feeding hay in racks is the : 
ee cae sown | 20/4 to farmers as pure, unadulterated | closely; figure for yourself, reader. Any| narket reports as this—to wit: “ foreign : ge pay After it has rotted, a man, or two men, can 
a are é' | flour of bone. I prefer coarser ground, that| decent schoolboy, twelve years old, can ” : penese-mgral bento to cough, as the fine} pitch much moter. Sy Stes Unease 
This barley is extensively cuiti-| | : ath ahd ' , r seal d . | wools ” are very high—made to delude for-| just is then drawn into the lungs. He feeds | manure remains in the yard all summer, it 
Germany and some other parts of | "** not been through this process. igure out to a mathematical demonstration, | ors into the belief that the new tariff causes his horses now by putting the hay on the should always be torked over to facilitate 
: .» - | Ihave bought one hundred dollars worth|that these figures prove conclusively, our : : bd y the decay o 
the six rowed variety, which is| , ne this, when in fact foreign wools of the same| qoorhaving it protected by a breastwork Geeay : 
cle shorter in the ear,| 0! b0nes for this year's use, of Mr. J. B. | first and second proposition. The proof of grade are cheaper than the domestic, and —o y *| But it should be protected from iain, 
2 Sameer --4,| Root, of Northboro’. Any one wanting | the third follows as a necessary inference. : : sion. — Lange quantition of oywar shells eve frmess pitch lang Guenase in the wagon 
« re spreading awns or beards. It| . ' are now imported in better condition than| i :own into the streets in the country vil-| with horse forks. But I never could per- 
lds and shells very easily | °°"** would recommend them to him, a | jmports of oot into New York and Boston up to formerly, on account of the per pound duty. | j, 005 and market towns They make a good ceive that the practice Would pay, because a 
| he is a man in -vhose honor one can trust. about Dec. 17, 1867, under the new tarif,. in, let them not be deceived by the arttul te . : horse fork will not hold as muc 
| Mer@iberd’, den, 1, 10h alge Again, y the arttu’! road bed, but can be more usefully employed | ;, capable of elevating. 
eH called in England| * mere, Jam. Si, 1008, == 3. IMPORTS UNDER garner goin de Loos that re vent = emer - in improving the soil. They are easily de-| to try the ex 
Scotland, Common Bere, or Big, and , re , 7 — - | wool prices arises from a large stock o composed by fire and water. isfy all anticipations or doubts on this sub- 
very N uppearance from | POU LTR\ SHOW A —_ = oy b ties 4,777,140 $780,739 foreign wool on the market, imported before —John B. Gough, the temperance lec- ject.— North ritish Agricultu rist. 
two rowed barley, the ears being shorter | ap SPRENODALE Srock Fas, — 2,108,243 306,798 | the Com her or ee = pe me turer, is going into poultry raiting quite ex- 
ker, the grains being arrangedin| a Sy > 6 Oe ee ee 5,811 | fact is that the stock of wool on hand the | tonsively, He has erected thrte buildings, 
single and two double rows, the single | #4itor Massachusetts Ploughman : rea! Zina aan. ga firet of January, 1868, in New York, Boston | ,. 4, make by sixteen feet, at his place in Although the age of the ram may be 
. er yea at| Our Poultry show in Philadelphia has | Total “Clothing” & “ Comb- d Philadelphia, both foreign and domestic ’ prace ascertained by the number of rings or knobs 
® being opposite to each other, so that} ; ? 2 ing’’ wool* imported, an acetP 8 , ’| Boylston, Mass., for the purpos of breeding | on his horns, yet from the large number of 
the double rows are taken off, it looks | “osed, and in # pecuniary point of view has gg em Sees.oue $1,001,848 | was hghter than usual. The truth it, we) -hickens and other feathered stéck, of which | hornless sheep, and many other reasons, it 
the two rowed barley with the barren | been very successful. We had a splendid IMPORTS UNDER CLASS THREB. are now growing as much wool as we can|), already has over a thousand specimens. is safer and more satisfactory to determine 
ts or chafly matter taken out from ve~}4dianlay of fowls of almost every known kind, | Less than 12 cts. ¥ %, at onsume, except hairy wool, and as a single : the age by the teeth. The sheep has eight 
n the rows. The @verage length of the | #94 good judges presens enid iswas in most| tess thon 2 aie @ bak NO me anbes . full. goblet overflow a — men ante ny oe barnyard cutting teeth in the front of the lower jaw, 
not over two and a half inches, and the | "espects superior to the late New York ex- Over note Vb, at New York tone cog Lines io bacidetaten of a few million pounds of per ery + epee eae Sap meee ae ~ — = Hels Sot © en 
ge number of grains in the ear forry-| hibition. I enclose a slip of the list of — a Se 51°24? | competing wools more than fills the demands pia seine - ——- Bas iy it sometimes has no cutting teeth, but it 
The grains are smaller and longer | premiums. Very respectfully yours, Total “Carpet” wools im ‘ : manures are substitutes, but elul:eration is rally has two, and before it becomes a 
° f th arket; therefore, prices are now gene ’ 
those of two rowed barley, and the Josern M. Wape. ported and their value 15,770,760  @2.528,943| Of “he =m ; - » P so common that the farmer shoald buy them month old, the full number, eight, 
Hs or awns are long and tough, clinging oe — These figures show that the average duties eee _— aoe roam pure, and mix to suit himeel!. Sood for you. in the lower jaw. When the sheep is sixteen 
ni tothe gin ss mae x aifah| PROBES OF POULTRY. Jon soo two-tindet the wool impr] "ool the voaldin al,“ The|""iei wad tat he ame Gee montn tte etl tn hd 
eparate in thrshiny. This variety is | Editor Massachusetts Ploughman ‘ into New York under the new tariff, will be were for fleeces, from 99 to 51 ets., geld; —— Northwest, have already reesived vt others, which attain their full size when the 
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RYE---ITS VALUE. 


The importance of this crop seems to be 
but little understood by farmers. 
if its value as a crop were better known, its 
cultivation would be general—that every 
*| farmer would have his rye field just as much 
€| as his field of wheat, coin, oats or potatoes. 
State was 5,521,610, an increase of 71 per| It is valuable as food both for man and 
beast. It makes excellent food for stock, 
and is second to wheat only—and scarcely 
that—in its bread making qualities. Von 
“This substance seems to 
facilitate diges ion, and has a singularly 
refreshing and beneficial 
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ing injure the crop 
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cornstalks and ooarse straw. 
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AYRSHIRE BREED OF CATTLE. 


This variety of cattle comes within our 
definition of a breed. Almost a hundred 
years have been required to bring the Ayr- 
shires to perfection, and tne originators of 
that breed had a uniform material from 
which to establish it, and did not hesitate to 
employ crosses of the improved breeds to 
attain theirend. The true way to ameliorate 
our “natives” is by crossing with some of 
those breeds already approaching perfection. 
By this means we turn to the best account 
the want of hereditary qualities, this ve 
defect oy ee especially to receive the 
impress of’ the pure race. One single cross 
of a pure bred animal would do more towards 
their improvement than years of selection 
and breeding among themselves. 

The Ayrshires are named ftom the county 
of Scotland where they originated and are 
chiefly bred. It is a high and exposed 
region of cold clay soil, with bleak hillsides, 
and vast tracts of moorland, covered with 
heather, the resort of t»e grouse and other 
kinds of game. The climate is mild and 
damp; grain growing is iittle practiced, but 
the attention of the farmer is principally 
turned towards the dairy as a source of 
profit. In perfect keeping with this desc. ip- 
tion of land is the hardy little Ayrshire, 
their breeders having discovered the great 
secret of success in thoroughly adapting the 
animal to the locality and climate where it is 
to live, as well as to the purpose-for which 
it is to be kept. The origin of this breed is, 
even at the present day, a matter of uncer- 
tainty. Little else is known beyond that 
there was in Scotland a breed that, though 
bearing little resemblance to the improved 
Ayrshires of the present day, might have 
been their progenitors. Mr. Alton, in his 
treatise on the dairy breed of cows, thus 
describes the Ayrshire cattle of seventy 
years ago. “They were of diminutive size, 
ul fed, ill shaped, and they yielded but a 
scanty return of milk; they were mostly o 
a black color, with large stripes of white 
along the chine or ridge of their backs, 
about their flanks, and on their faces. Their 
horns were high and crooked, having deep 
ringlets at the root, the plainest proof that 
the animals were but scantily fed; the chine 
of their backs stood up nigh and narrow; 
their sides were lank, short and thin; their 
hides thick and adhering to the bones; 
their pile (hair) was coarse and oven, and 
few of them yielded more than three or four 





incisors appear. 

on the first or milk set. 

have come through. 

next to the nippers are cut. 

set of teeth having been completed. 


the mark, has disappeared from t 
and diminished in the divivers. 


the dividers, and the next teeth or corners, 
are level, though showing the mark. 


corners, and the horse is said to be aged. 
After this time, indeed good authorities say 
that after five years, the age of the horse can 
only be conjectured. But the teeth grad- 
ually change their form, the incisors becom- 
ing round, oval and triangular. Dealers 
sometimes bishop the teeth of old horses; 
that is, scoop them out to imitate the mark ; 
but this can be known by the absence of 
the white edge of enamel which always sur- 
rounds the real mark, by the shape of the 
teeth, and other marks of age about the 
animal.— Rural Gentleman. 


ing and h ing, a coach horse will 
do ene or more t a heavy draft 


rse, and on sandy or wet soil, he sinks so 
as to worry him. For ali uses which 

the farmer has for horses, the medium sized 
or coach horses are the best.—Cor. Rural 
New | Forker. 


THE TEETH OF A HORSE. 


At five years of age a horse has 40 teeth 
—24 molar or jaw teeth, 12 incisor or front 
teeth, between the molars and incisors; but 
usually wanting in the mare. 

At birth only the two nippers or middle 





Ata year old the incisors are all visible 
Before three years, the permanent nippers 
At four years old, the permanent dividers 
At five the mouth is perfect, the second 


At six, the hollow under the om money 
e nippers, 


At seven the mark has disappeared from 


At eight the mark has gone from the 





says: 

silicatzs of soil is unlimited. An improved 
agriculture must depend upon the skill wit: 
which this power is brought into action. It 
can be done only by the conjunction of salts, 
gein, muck and plants. Barren sands are 
worthless, a peat bog is little better; but a 
practical illustration of the principles which 


have been maintained, is afforded by every 
sandy knoll made fertile : 
meek 1. TH 


Miscellaneous, — 





MUOK ON SANDY SOILs. 


Professor Dana, in his treatise on muck, 


The power of fertility which exists .n the 


ROAD SAND AND WASH. 


We have frequently witnessed the benefi- 
cial effects of the wash of highways when 


properly directed wpon grass fields, and 
have supposed that its virtue oconsibted 
chiefly. in the droppings of animals that 
pascal? over it. The following article by 
Dr. J; 8. Houghton, in the Gardeners’ 
Monthly, indicates another cause of the fer- 
tility of such irrigation :— 

The sand obtained from turnpikes, or 
roads macadamized with any sort of stones, 
very difficult to break or pulverize, has a 
peculiar value. The grinding of such rocks 
or stones under the iron-rimmed wheels of 
wagons, the wear of horse-shoes, and the 
mixture of this ground rock with the manure 
scattered along the road, prodices a com- 
pound which is found to be highly accepta- 
ble to trees and plants. The granite rock, 
we know, is rich in potash and silica; but it 
is not these elements alone which give this 
road sand its peculiar value. ‘y the pro- 
cess of grinding and triturating inert sub- 
stances, such as oyster-shells, charcoal, 
quicksilver, we develope medicinal and other 
virtues which these substances do not pos- 
sess in their crude form. And so it is sup- 
posed to be with road sand. By the constant 
grinding and triturating of the iron-bound 
wheels and horses’ shoes, the comminuted 
granite becomes prepared for the use of 
plants; and when this road sand is mixed 
with the compost heap and saturated with 
liquid manure, it is found to help the efficacy 
of the compo.t in a remarkable manner. 
Under the influence of road sand of this 
kind alone, it is said that when applied to 
lawns, white clover is sure to spring up in 
the greatest abundance and luxuriance 
where it had never been seen before. 





MANURING MARKET GARDENS. 


All successful market gardeners agree 
that it is useless to attempt to grow good 
crops, without a yearly application of 
manure, in large quantities. Henderson’s 
Gardening says : 

lt is a grave blunder to attempt to grow 
vegetable crops without the use of manures 
of the various kinds. I never yet saw soils 
of any kind that had borne a cr: p of vege- 
tables that would produce as good a crop 
the next season without the use of manure, 
no matter how rich the soil may be thought 


to be. An illustration of this came under 
my observation iast season. One of my 





is is giving gein to sili- 





Scotch pints (two English quarts of milk 
pex awa Ss vteots t, or 
weighed, when fat, more than from twelve 
or + ixteen to twenty stone avoirdupois, sink- 
ing offal,” (about two hundred to three 
hundred pounds the four quarters.) From 
this description it is evident that a long 
course of selection, and better keeping and 
feeding must have been resorted to, guided 
by no ordinary skill and perseverance, to 
have produced the present class of stock, 


the true t of a dairy breed. 
wel gOuoL 180, wether these inca ainey 


could ever have effected the entire change 
in appearance and thrift from the old breed, 
without assistance from crosses from foreign 
blood. The color, the horns, the large bel- 
lies, etc., could scarcely have been so entirely 
changed without some admixture of blood, 
and tradition points to the Holderness as 
having been one source of tbe improvement ; 
whilst the Jerseys are also supposed to have 
lent their aid to the increase of its dairy 
qualities. Youatt says: “In many a dis 
trict the attempt to introduce the Teeswater 
breed, or to establish a cross from it, had 
palpably failed, for the soil anc the climate 
suited only the hardihood of the Highlanders ; 
but here was a mild climate, a dairy country ; 
the Highlander was in a manner out of his 
place ; he had degenerated ; and the milking 
properties of the Holderness and her capa- 
bility of ultimately fattening, although slowly, 
and at a considerable expense, happily amal- 
gamated with its hardihood and disposition 
to fatten, and there resulted a breed bearing 
about it the stamp of its progenitors; and, 
to @ very considerable degree, the good 
qualities of both.” But let the cross have 
been what it may, the result js most satis- 
factory; and the characteristics im 

tare now sq firmly fix d in the improved 
breed that they can be depended upon to 
transmit their properties to their offspring, 
and this test of true breed they have now 
stood for many generations, establishing 
themselves as a distinct breed. They have 
deservedly attained the highest position as 
a dairy animal, and as such have spread into 
many parts of England, and have been 
imported into this country. 

in the Scotehman’s beau ideal of an Ayr- 
shire, the head must be small, light and 
bony, the eye bright, and the horn white, 
with a dark tip, and upturned. The neck 
must be very thin and light, as indeed the 
who:e fore end must ‘be. The shoulder 
must lie flat and form a plane with the flat 
fore rib and the neck; the point must not 
project. The loin must be broad and form 
well on with the wide hips and the capacious 
pelvis. The whole frame thus forms a true 
wedge with the point at the shoulder. The 
ramps are wide and tolerably high, the tail 
long and slender, the legs straight, the 
thigh rather thin, and the udder or “ vessel,” 
as they term it, must be and broad, 
extending well forward, with thin flexible 
skin, and teats wide apart and short. The 
offal is small, and the weight of the whole 
animal dees not average throughout the 
whole country over five hundred pounds. 
The colors must be red and white, splashed 
and blotched, not running into each other, 
and becoming roan, asin the shorthorne, 
but with clearly detined edges; the white 
portion is often flecked with the darker 
color. Black and white is not uncommon, 
but is not liked; the darker the red, even 
becoming deep brawn, the more fashionable 
just now, The skin must be thin and loose, 
the breed having no great tensions to 
handling, and the hair soft and woolly. 
Everything of the carcass has been sacrificed 
t» the udder and belly, the breeder evidently 
believing in “ no udder, no cow.” 

Perhaps no breed affords a better illus- 
tration of the power of the breeder by care 
and design to develop a peculiar property in 
an animal at the om het all _ @ bn 
qualities. Among the Ayrshre breeders 
any animal showing a disposition to ‘eed 
instead of to milk is immediately disposed 
of, and even those bulls are preferred havi 
the mot feminine character alout the head. 
The system of keeping and rea’ ing also con- 
duces to increase disposition to milk. 
The heifers usually calve at two and a half 
to three years old, though some are in milk 
at twe old. The usual yield of the 
cow is from thirty to fifty pounds of milk 
per day, producing in the season about one 
hundred and fifty pounds of butter, or “ her 
own weight” in cheese, as the phrase is; 
though we think three hundred seventy- 
five to four hundred pounds would be nearer 
the average. Youatt, in his account of the 
Ayrshires, gives much products as 
being obtained, and no doubt instances are 
found of such ex‘ yields. 
bem breed are chiefly celebrated 
for the ss oxen work kindly, and the 
steers can be turned off at three old, 
weighing seven or eight bandeed pounds. 
They have neve: been great favorites with 
the butcher, as the fifth eo usually 
light ; their fat is so mingled with flesh that 
it forms little tallow.—Zz. 








during the entire fall an 





cates. The very act of exposure of this 
swamp muck, has caused an evolution of 


carbonic acid gas; that decomposes the sil:- 
cates of potash in the sand ; the potash con- 
verts the insoluble into soluble manure, and 
lo! a crop. The growing crop adds its power 
to the gein. If all the Jong series of experi- 
ments under Von Vogi.t, in Germany, are to 
be believed, confirmed as they are by repeat- 
ed triels by our own agriculturists, it is not 


knol', on every farm, may be changed into a 
soil in 13 years, of half the number of inches 
of good mould. 

Phat cause of fertility is derived from the 
decomposing power of the gein and plants, 
is evident from the fact that mere atmos- 
amy exposure of rocks, enric.es a!l soil 

ing near and around them. It has been 
thought among the inexplicable mysteries, 
that the soil under an old stone wall is 
richer than that a little distance from it, 
Independent of its roller action, which has 
compressed the soil and prevented the aerial 
escape of its gein, consider that the potash 
washed out Stee wall has done this, ana the 
mystery disappears. The agents to hasten 
this natural production of alkali, are salts 
and gein. The abundance of these has 
already been pointed out in peat manure. 

Next to this, dry crope ploughed in; no 
matter how scanty, their volume constantly 
will increase, and can supply the place oi 
swamp muck. Of all soils to be cultivated, 
or to be restored, none are preferable to the 
sandy light soils. By their porousness, free 
access is given to powerful effects of the air. 
They are natural in that state, to which 
trenching, draining, and subsoil ploughing 
are reducing the tiffer lands of England 
Manure n:ay as well be thrown into water, 
ason land underlaid by water. Drain this, 
and no matter if the upper soil be almost 
quicksand, manure will convert it into 
tertile, arable land. The thin covering of 
mould, scarcely an inch in thickness, the 
product of a century, may be imitated by 
studying the laws of its formation. This is 
the work of Nature's apprentice hand ; man 
has long been her journeyman, and now 
guided by science, the fasmer becomes the 
master workman, and may produce in one 


year quite as much as the apprentice made 
in seven, 





UNFERMENTED MANURE. 


Many excellent farmers have an idea that 
manure, to be most efficient in raising crops, 
should be well rotted; but this is a mistake. 
Manure loses a very heavy per cen of 
its real vaiue by decomposition. Fresh 
manure, dripping with animal urine, hauled 
directly from the stable on the land and 
ploughed under, is worth nearly double that 
which has decomposed to a saponaceous 
consistency. When it is convenient for 
farmers to haul their manure on corn ground 
from the stable as fast as it is made, it saves 
handling it over two or three times, and 


forwards the work in busy spring time. No 


fears need be entertained that the atmosphere 
will carry off the strength of the manure if 
left on the surface. The only danger to be 


a eres by this method will bz in case 
o 


the grouad being frozen and covered with 
stow and ice when the manure is applied; 
if upon sloping land, the virtue of manure 
might wash away; but on level land there 
is no exception tu this r of operation 
winter season.— 

Germantown Telegraph. 





FLAVORING OF FRUIT. 
A gardener of Ghent has, after many 


trials, succeeded, writes Galignani, in giv- 


ing any kind of fruit the flavor he pleases 
while it is still on the tree. Let us take an 


apple for instance: he pricks it rather deep- 


ly in four or five places with a large needle, 
and then lets it dip fora while ina bowl 


containing a liquid possessing the flavor he 


wishes to communicate. After a few seconds, 
this liquid will have penetrated into the 
pulp ; and, this operation being repeated two 


or three times at intervals of eight or ten 


days, the apple is left to ripen on the tree, 
and will subsequently be found to have 


acquired the taste either of strawberry, rasp- 


berry, or cloves, according to the liquid em- 
ployed. 





SALT AS A MANURE FOR WHEAT. 
A correspondent of the Canada Farmer 


gives the resut of his experience in using 
salt as a fertilizer for wheat. He sa 


8: 

“ Last spring I thought I would try it, 
and bought six barrels, and applied one 
barrel to the acre, on three acres 0 Genesee 
Club spring wheat ; at the same time I sowed 
half a barrel across a" ones of ge Se 
ano! lace. Now for resu 
a Bo shot out five days before the 


: the field I can see 
day, and the stri genre eheat tail 


I applied salt to 
other oats. The reason ba; cy 





neighbors, a market gardener of twenty 
years’ experience, and whose grounds have 
always been a perfect model of productive- 
ness, had it in prospect to run a sixty-foot 
street through his grounds; thinking his 
land sufficiently rich to carry through a crop 
of cabbages without manure, he thought it 
useless to waste money by using guano on 
that portion on which the street was to be, 
but on each side sowed guano at the rate of 
1,200 lbs. per acre, and planted the whole 
te « ~~ & —~ Tie wt ~~ — 
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most marked I ever saw; that portion on 
which the’ guano had been used sold off 
readily at $12 per hundred, or about $1,400 
per acre, both price and crop being more 
than an average ; but the portion from which 
the guano been withheld, hardly aver- 
aged $3 per hundred. The street occupied 
fully an acre of ground, so that my friend 
actually lost over $1,000 in crops, by with- 
holding $60 for manure. Another neighbor 
whose lease had only one year to run, and 
who also unwisely concluded that it would 
be foolish to waste manure on his last crop, 
planted and sowed all without; the result 
was, as his experience should have taught 
him, a crop of inferior quality in every arti- 
cle grown, and lors on bis eight acres of 
probably $2,000 tor that season. 
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GETTING RICH BY FARMING. 


Ten years ago a young Englishman, his 
wife and littie girl came to Dodge county, 
Wisconsin, poor. His wife was an invalid, 
and lived only two or three years. He 
worked out by the day and lived in a hired 
house. After a while, he worked some land 
on shares, then bought a house and twenty 
acres. Sold after a coupl: of years, and 
again worked land on shares. Then bought 
a large farm. Now he owns three large 
farms worth fifty dollars per acre. Says he 
can now buy a good farm every year and 
pay for it. 

About the same time a young German and 
wife came to the same county and worked 
a prairie farm on shares. In four years, it 
is said they accumulated $4,000. Be that 
as it may, they now own a large and excel- 
lent farm, with good improvements, and 
have plenty, with money at interest. 
Twelve years ago, a joicer from northern 
New York came to Leroy, Dodge county, 
Wis., with $600, the accumulation of years 
of toil. Now he owns a good farm of one 
hundred and twenty acres, well fenced and 
improved. Has a team of horses, two colts, 
fifty sheep, and some young stock. He has 
five hundred dollars at interest, or nearly 
the original capital that he had when he 
landed in Wisconsin. 

A neighbor came to Wisconsin thirteen 
years ago with $300. He now owns a farm 
of one hundred and twenty acres, worth 
$6,000, and has it comfortably stocked with 
tools and cattle, and has several hundred 
dollars at interest.—Cor. Germantown Tele- 
graph. 





FARMERS’ GARDENS. 


The Germaniown Telegraph says:—“ We 
can see an improvement in the gardens of 
our tarmgers within the last half dozen years. 
For years we have endeavored to corvince 
the general farmer of the necessity and 
advantage of providing larger gardens tor 
their families, and of devoting more atten- 
tion to their cultivation. They should raise 
two or three times as many vegetables as 
most of them now do, ard they must have 
them earlier. They must not be satisfied 
with two or three messes of beans, peas, 
sweet corn, etc.; but they must enjoy them 
daily for weeks. We do all we can to point 
out the best sorts of vegetables and when to 
plant them. There should be at least three 
plantings of peas, four of coin; string beans 
all the time, lima beans for summer and 
winter, early cabbage, beets, lettuce, etc., as 
long as they will possibly last. An early 
crop of turnips should be put in, not less 
than three or four stalks of celery, and any 
amount of winter cabbage. 





ANIMAL LIFE. 


One of the striking facts pertaining to 
animal life, and one which every tiller of 
the soil has noticed, whether as @ gardener, 
an orchardist, or more general farmer, is the 
great multiplicity of animal life seen in one 
season and almost an extinction the next 
year. The year 1866 was remarkable for 
the great numbers of red squirrels in Maine, 
and other New England States. They 
abounded everywhere. Every house had 
its squirrels and every fence had them as 
occupants. This year we have not seen one. 
Last year the caterpillars covered the apple 
trees with their nests. This year we Dave 
seen but a single nest. We have not seen a 
cut worm the nt year on our corn - in 
our garden, Thus by a wise provision of an 
all-ruling a these pests which, if 
allowed to increase from Yay to year un- 
checked, would prive the destruction of 
eve ant, like the waves of the sea are 

idden,—* Thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther.”—Maine F' 6 





gar Horace Greeley says more product is 
achieved with the same labor on our West- 
ern prairies than anywhere else in the world. 








